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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

WAR POETRY AGAIN 

A Treasury of War Poetry, edited by George Herbert 

Clarke. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Poems of the Great War, selected by J. W. Cunliffe. For 

the Benefit of the Belgian Relief Scholarship Committee. 

Macmillan Co. 

The war itself is not responsible for the many bad poems 
of which it is the occasion, even as love is not to blame for 
the many indiscretions in vefse committed in its name. The 
fine poem about war, as about love, is the exceptional one, 
and only a small number of all the poems now being written 
about the war, and only a very small number of those in- 
cluded in these two anthologies, will, we may venture to 
believe, be included in the anthologies of fifty or a hundred 
years hence. But the sifting will necessarily be gradual, and 
the editors of these two volumes have done us a good service 
in beginning it. The two books supplement each other, for 
the selections differ except for those more notable poems on 
the war which everyone knows: Rupert Brooke's sonnets, 
Alan Seeger's. / Have a Rendezvous with Death; the early 
war poems of Kipling and Hardy, Chesterton's The Wife of 
Flanders, Vachel Lindsay's Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night, and other poems with which the public is now gen- 
erally familiar. Of course the first thing one does on review- 
ing an anthology is to look for the omissions. Ford Madox 
Ifueffer's Antwerp must be included in any final anthology 
of war poems, and so must some of John Curtis Under- 
wood's War-Flames, published later than Mr. Cunliffe's 
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selection. One notes also the absence of John Masefield's 
August 1914, an omission for which the editors presumably 
may not be responsible, since authors and publishers also 
have something to say about what shall, or shall not, go 
into an anthology. A. C. H. 

A Book of Verse on the Great War, edited by W. Reginald 

Wheeler, with a foreword by Charlton M. Lewis. Yale 

Univ. Press. 

The Muse in Arms, edited by E. B. Osborn. Fred. A. 

Stokes Co. 
Fifes and Drums — Poems of America at War. Geo. H. 

Doran Co. 

Mr. Wheeler's principle of selection is not unlike Mr. 

Clarke's and Mr. Cunliffe's — an effort to bring together the 

best war poetry as yet written. It omits some of the general 

favorites above mentioned, and includes a few translations 

from Emile Cammaerts and Edmond Rostand, and poems 

by Sarojini Naidu, Henry Newbolt, and others who are not 

often quoted. Among these is W. N. Ewer, whose Five 

Souls is one of the most moving poems of the present war. 

It begins with this stanza from the First Soul, a Russian, 

and continues with stanzas from an Austrian, a Frenchman, 

a German, and a Scotchman, all ending with the same 

refrain : 

I was a peasant of the Polish plain. 

I left my plow — because the message ran, 

Russia, in danger, needed every man 

To save her from the Teuton — and was slain. 

/ gave my life for freedom — this I know; 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
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